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Three jars cleared to Pav. II, probably the one to which they originally belonged 


THE CO-OPERATIVE POLICY OF THE SCHOOLS 


The purpose of the Corporation of the American Schools is to forward 
American learning and research in the field of the Near East. To this end 
the School in Jerusalem was founded thirty years ago; and in its service 
to American scholars who have gone out as Annual Professors, to Fellows 
and other students who have been able to avail themselves of its oppor- 
tunities, as well as for many visitors who have enjoyed its hospitality, 
that School has abundantly demonstrated its usefulness as a teaching 
institution for American scholarship. The School in Baghdad, although 
started formally only seven years ago, has even more rapidly proved its 


. 


usefulness. An annual Professor has gone out every year, to return with 
the increment of practical experience in Mesopotamia for his own enrich- 
ment and that of his students; younger men have been sent as Fellows of 
the School. And while a permanent local establishment has not yet been 
effected and it is improbable that a School in Iraq will ever function in 
just the same fashion as that in the Holy Land, the amazing development 
of Mesopotamian archeology in the past few years will necessitate a per- 
manent home and staff in which American scholars can be trained in the 
practise of archeology in the field. Indeed the establishment of a School 
in Baghdad, in the concrete sense of the term, is now in sight; the Minutes 
of the March meeting of the Executive Committee, given on another page, 
report that this Corporation has entered into a most auspicious agreement 
with the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago for providing a 
site and a School building in Baghdad for joint unintermittent prosecution 
of archeological research in Iraq. 

Apart from the story of their own “struggle for existence” these 
schools have made a definite contribution to American archeologcal sci- 
ence in the stimulus and direction which they have given to many indi- 
vidual enterprises undertaken by American institutions in Palestine and 
Iraq. With our scanty resources for the past few years our hearty coop- 
eration and the technical skill of our staffs were about all we could offer, 
but this contribution has borne abundant fruit in the development of Amer- 
ican enterprise in those lands on the part of our scholars and their insti- 
tutions which, through contact with our Schools, have come to realize 
and work out the rich possibilities of these fields. In Jerusalem, Director 
Albright and Professor Fisher have given their cooperation unselfishly and 
unstintedly to the aid of every enterprise, either in starting it on its 
way, or in terms of continuous cooperation. We may believe that this 
unselfish attitude of our policy has contributed not a little to the happy 
spirit of archeological fellowship which is so marked in Palestine, despite 
the varieties of nationalities and creeds which characterize that land—we 
may trust a unifying bond in a condition of social and political tensions. 
We may name our codperation with the Pacific School of Religion at 
Tell en-Nasbeh (Mizpah) and with Haverford College at Beth-Shemesh, 
and our continued joint enterprises with Xenia Theological Seminary in the 
exploration of the south end of the Dead Sea and three campaigns at Tell 
Beit Mirsim (Kirjath-Sepher). For this summer we have entered into a 
joint enterprise with Yale University for an excavation at Jerash, “the 
Pompeii of Palestine.” And with the funds contributed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation we are now able to make financial contribution to these two 
last-named operations. 

In Iraq this cooperative policy has been still more imperative. For 
three years we have cooperated with the Museums of Harvard University, 
contributing Directors and other members of the technical staff; and for 
the coming year we are now able to make an appropriation to this enter- 
prise, the expense of which has been hitherto wholly borne by Harvard. 
With funds contributed by Dropsie College, Professor Speiser, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was able to pursue important excavations at 
lepe Gawra; Professor Waterman, of Michigan, was given the opportun- 
ity of excavating at Ctesiphon. For the coming year a joint enterprise has 
been arranged with the University of Pennsylvania Museum at a site near 
Khorsabad ; in this we share financially and contribute the Field Director, 
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Professor Speiser. In this connection we may note the very important 
Baghdad Conference of Directors of Excavations, reported on another page, 
which indicates a happy attitude of scientific fellowship in Iraq, like that 
which we have indicated for Palestine. 

In drawing upon the academic personnel of our colleges and univer- 
sities we have experienced their very generous cooperation in giving fur- 
loughs to their professors and we believe we have contributed to furthering 
‘he spirit of archeological research and the sense of its need in our Amer- 
can institutions. Also our work has gained hearty recognition from some 
«reat Fellowship Funds of the country. For two years Dr. Speiser en- 
‘oyed a Guggenheim Fellowship for work in Iraq; and now Mr. S. N. 
Kramer of the University of Pennsylvania has gained one of the newly 
ounded Fellowships of the American Council of Learned Societies with 
commission in our coming enterprise in Iraq. But for the School in 
Baghdad these valuable Fellowships would hardly have been assigned to 
work in that field, for which we have given the vision and the opportunity. 

With our greatly enlarged resources coming from the generous gift 
of the Rockefeller Foundation we shall hereafter be in a better position 
to institute archeological enterprises. But our established policy of 
cooperation with all interested institutions and individuals will remain 
unchanged, with only the increasing development of greater mutual ef- 
fectiveness. 


NOTES FROM THE EXCAVATION AT NUZI 


The following extracts from the reports of Mr. Starr, Director of the 
joint expedition of Harvard University and the Baghdad School at Nuzi 
are of interest. 

Under date of December 27, 1929, Mr. Starr wrote: 

“In the upper levels of the F. section we have found pottery of an 
entirely different type and in my mind bearing no resemblance to the Nuzi 
types. It is more ornate both in shape and decoration and often covered 
with a fine, hard, blue green glaze. What the civilization is which this 
pottery represents I do not know, but we hope that Dr. Frankfort, the 
Director of the University of Chicago Expedition at Khorsabad, who is 
a pottery expert and who will be visiting us in a few days, can throw some 
light on the problem. That we are here well within the lron Age is evident. 
A complete pair of iron shears along with several lesser objects bear this 
out. 

“The most interesting finds from this level have been a pair of bronze 
scale-pins with the weights (undecorated round stones) and a pottery lamp. 
‘This type of lamp we have found in Nuzi levels, but it is the first complete 
one we have found and solves the puzzle that the fragments of the previous 
ones had been to us. 

“Room F24 was started on December 21st and the tracer reported in 
great excitement that his wall had color on it. He was told to proceed 
parallel with it at a distance of six inches. He did this, giving us the 
opportunity to clean it carefully ourselves when the trench was clear. The 
result of the cleaning disclosed broad fields of grey separated from a similar 
field of red by the conventional Nuzi spiral design in red, black and grey. 
This room, like most of the others, has been subject to very heavy fire, and 
it was only through the agency of a fallen wall and roofing debris that the 
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fresco was covered and preserved for us before the fire destroyed it. On 
the other walls there were no signs of paint left but they undoubtedly were 
decorated also. 

“This room had been decorated three times, the first paint being on the 
mud bricks themselves, and the two redecorations upon a thin plaster 
spread over the older paint. This same plastering is in the N.Is. wall 
as well, although the fire has burned away all traces of the color. The 
other two walls are not completed yet but will be finished by the knifemen 
as they follow the pavement. When they are reached it may be possible 
to see whether they also had the same type of plastering. 

“This room has been the richest so far. Besides the indications we 
have of its ancient splendor it has given us about 80 tablets in more or 
less good condition and what appears to be the most valuable find so far. 
That is a bronze tablet 534” long, 234” wide, and 14” thick. It is perfectly 
sound apparently but unfortunately over half of the inscribed area is cov- 
ered with patination which will require careful cleaning to be removed. 
That which can be seen refers to land or fields and according to Dr. Lutz 
may well be connected with the rights and vast property-holdings of feudal 
overlordship. It may well be so. Certainly by its very material and work- 
manship it must have been at that time a thing of great importance. 

“Among the other better finds might be listed a very nice native pot- 
tery deer with antlers and a receptacle on its back; and a bronze figurine 
which might be called a duplicate of the one found last year, were it not 
hollow and slightly smaller. Being hollow at the base it has no feet as the 
other one had and is slightly more in the round. 

“Yesterday was the best day we have had so far. Besides the large 
number of tablets that came from F24, tablets also came up from three 
other rooms, as well as a very good cylinder seal to add to our fast growing 
collection; a fine white stone duck weight, an Ishtar figurine (broken 
unfortunately), many fine heads in ornamental shapes, in composition and 
in stone. The finest thing yesterday was a smail gold sun-dise with radi- 
ating lines from the center and dots between each of these lines. This, 
although smaller, is much similar to those found in stone and in bronze in 
the first year of excavations here. 

“Also I must not forget to mention six tiny beads of blue granular 
stone carved in the shape of frogs and with them a larger one in white 
stone more realistic than conventional and of beautiful workmanship. 

“Ehrich continues to find his hands completely occupied with the 
never-ending intrusive skeletal material. Most of this in my opinion is not 
worth saving, particularly since in most cases we have as yet no dating 
formula. But at least complete notes as to burial customs, furniture, if 
any, ete., ete., as well as photographs and measurements should be taken 
before they are discarded.” 

Under date of January 31, 1930, he wrote as follows: 


“Since my last letter we have been spending all of our time on the 
temple-area, in the hope of being able to get it somewhat outlined. I have 
had the full force there and considerable progress has been made in spite of 
the poor condition of the walls, but the hope that I had of completing it 
unit by unit, has been dropped. As is usual with theoretical plans for 
excavating, they must be altered to fit the existing and new difficulties. In 
this particular unit I shall be able to use from now on only our four or 
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five best crews to try to make out those problems that the other crews could 
not solve. 

“The rest will be put further along on the northwest ridge, to see if 
this same building unit is there, and to follow out any walls the: *y may find. 

“The finds from this region for one who is working the third season 
in Nuzi are almost unbelievable. The lion about which I’ wrote still re- 
mains our best find. The boar’s head I mentioned before (next to the 
hone figurine) is in my mind the next best. Incidentally we have since 
found scattered over the fleor of the room the cther fragments of this 
head. It is now complete except for a fragment of one right ear. When 
all the material is sorted this may also be found. This from Room G-29. 

“The next room, G-50, has given us the major portion of three more 
lions, two with red painted bodies and glazed (yellow) tail, mane, and 
paws, and one, of crude workmanship in undecorated terra cotta. The 
first two are approximately three-quarters complete and should be fully 
completed by the time the room is finished. Of only one of them have we 
found any portion of the head as yet. They are smaller, slightly, than 
the first, and will be very handsome things with that coloring when they 
are complete and put together. The other one has the head, shoulders, and 
part of the body with the front legs and hind quarters missing. It is 
extremely crude and one wonders at the proximity of such high and such 
low development in art. 

“This room has a pavement which is literally covered with frit-beads 
of all sorts, ranging from tiny white ones to great round plaques as big 
as the palm of your hand; plain white, yellow, green beads, painted beads, 
single and compound beads, bird, lion, frog, mouse, and butterfly beads; 
ceremonial mace heads in glass, frit and stone; trunk, shoulders, and head 
of a green glazed figurine of exactly the same type as the bronze one of 
last year, and a multitude of other small things. 

“From the trenches made in tracing the walls of the other rooms the 
same kind of material is coming. From one in particular came frag- 
ments of many strange large grotesque animal forms in terra cotta jars. 
The finds are absolutely unprecedented and give Nuzi an importance that 
the other excavators in Iraq enthusiastically recognize.” 

Under date of February 14, he wrote as follows: 

“As my last letter told you, the area of concentration is now and will 
be for the rest of the season the Temple area on the Northwest ridge. This 
statement is somewhat contradictory, in that though the Temple area is 
the concentration point, there are fewer men working here than in other 
regions. ‘The reason is that the remaining portion of the temple is in such 
poor preservation that only the very best of the wall tracers can be trusted 
there at all. I have in this region the five crews that are the most capable 
and we are slowly beginning to make some semblance of order out of the 
region next to the palace. 

“As you remember, the Northwestern boundary of the excavated por- 
tion of the palace did not have a street, as was found on the Northeast and 
Southwest sides. This being approximately the center of the tepe and 
apparently the place where the outside wall on its face should be, we have 
always taken it for granted that here was our center street. It has been 
in this direction that we have been working, and although I cannot say 
with certainty yet I believe we have the outside Northwest palace wall and 
the street which separates it from the temple. This being the lowest spot 
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in the center of the tepe, the damage to the lower walls by rain water and 
erosion has been great, and the work must of necessity proceed slowly. 

“We now have the outside temple walls for three of its four faces 
and in each case it proves it to be a building distinct and separate with a 
street or passageway on the outside of each of the three walls so far found. 
The fourth face will be the one fronting the center street, of which I have 
already spoken. 

“The Northwest and Southwest faces are somewhat irregular, but the 
Northeast one is a perfectly straight narrow passageway leading from the 
palace region to what appears to be the principal entrance. This incident- 
ally is the only entrance to the building that we have found so far. Com- 
ing into the temple one enters first into a rather small entry-room which 
leads to another smaller room on the right. ‘Through this entry-room you 
pass into the big courtyard of the temple, and cross it to the principal room 
by means of a splendid broad brick walk. Of the inner room I have 
already told you. 

“To the Southeast of the entry is another and smaller room with 
entrance from the courtyard containing two ovens and further to the south 
are found rooms which, as yet, have not been connected with the temple 
proper. 

“Tn all of the rooms adjacent to the courtyard and in the court itself 
has been found material indicating a system of rich decoration not found 
in any other buildings on the tepe. 

“As you know, tremendous quantities of frit-hbeads, sometimes strung 
on bronze wire, were found covering the floor, glazed wall nails both of the 
usual type and imbedded in large round and square glazed wall-plates in 
the form of a sun dise (a new type), Ishtar figurines in glazed pottery, 
plain pottery, bones and frit; lions both realistic and grotesque (in the 
latter case used as vessels) ; frit-plaques, plain and decorated; and many 
other objects of lesser apparent significance. These are the finest objects 
that have ever come from Nuzi. 

“I believe it is safe to assume that this is a temple to Ishtar (granting 
of course that it 12s a temple). The connection of the lion with Ishtar, the 
presence of Ishtar figurines only within the temple, and the importance of 
Ishtar as shown in the great quantities of figurines in other parts of the 
city, make it seem as though it were quite probable. 

“On the fragmentary upper pavements that we have found above this 
area, material has been uncovered which gives good proof that at the time 
of a later Nuzi habitation this region was still a temple. Although no walls 
remain, there were found fragments of grotesque animal-vessels, similar 
to those below. It is also very probable that below will be another temple, 
and I think that next season it would, be most profitable to bring it to 
light. 

“In fact it becomes more and more evident that at many places in 
this Northwest ridge there were later Nuzi habitations. At the highest 
point on this ridge we have just uncovered a pavement no more than 25 
centimeters underground on which were 150 tablets of the unmistakable 
Nuzi type. No walls were left of course. Although some of the upper 
pavements are undoubtedly Parthian, in many places also they are Nuzi. 

“To the Northwest of the temple we are extending the line of excava- 
tion to the North corner of the tepa. These rooms are of much the same 
character as those of the first part of the season, but in somewhat better 
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preservation and giving us a considerable number of tablets. I have al- 
ready opened the area, unsuccessfully tried last year, on the very North 


corner of the tepa, and I am now working it back to meet the main ad- 
vancing area along the ridge. This is giving us a good, well connected 
series of rooms with thick and heavily burned walls. It is from this 
region that most of the tablets come. 

“Incidentally, when I mention the success in a region abandoned last 
summer it is not a criticism of last year’s work, for any previous failure 
is the very clue that later gives us the solution. Last year’s difficulties 
have frequently pointed out the proper place of search for the solution. 

“IT plan to stop work on the dig about April 1st. By April 10 the 
packing and planning should be completed and everything in readiness for 
us to close the house and leave. ‘This will mean the longest season that we 
have ever had at Nuzi, and the longest season of any expedition in Iraq.” 


BAGHDAD CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS 
OF EXCAVATIONS 
MINUTES OF CONFERENCE HELD JANUARY 16, 1930 

Directors of Expeditions. 

A conference of the leaders of expeditions was held on January 16th 
in Baghdad, attended by: L’Abbé H. de Genouillac (Telloh), Dr. H. 
Frankfort (Khorsabad), Dr. Julius Jordan (Warka), R. F. S. Starr, Esq. 
(Tarkalan), M. Ch. Watelin (Kish), Professor Leroy Waterman (Tell 
’Umar), C. L. Woolley, Esq. (Ur), and Sidney Smith, Esq., Director of 
Antiquities. 

The subjects discussed were (A) the best method of forming a corpus 
of the unpublished information regarding pottery, (B) the possibility of 
securing common nomenclature of classes of objects of doubtful nature. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

With reference to (A): 

(1) That each expedition should circulate to the other expeditions, 
which engage to abide by the present agreement, the information available 
at the close of each season. 

(2) That as a usual rule the information shall be circulated be- 
tween September and November to be available at the beginning of the 
new season. 

(3) That each expedition may use for publication the information 
derived from others in points that concern the types already found by the 
said expedition, with proper reference to the source of information, from 


the point of view of chronology and of form. 

(4) No expedition shall publish drawings or photographs made by 
other expeditions without special permission from the expedition concerned. 

(5) The catalogues circulated shall contain all the objects in terra 
cotta or dried clay, with the exception of figurines, zo6morphic vases, small 
models, statuettes, seal-impressions, and architectural details. 

(6) The excavator may exercise his judgment in excluding objects 


of uncertain character. 
(7) The scale generally employed in drawings will be one in five 
and two in five. Exceptions to be specially noted. In all cases the scale 
is to be marked, either by a measure or by a method 1/1, 1/5, 2/5. 
(8) Only one series of numbers is to be used for the types of any 
one excavation, as from the end of the season 1929-1930. 
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THE THIRD CAMPAIGN OF EXCAVATIONS 
AT TELL BEIT MIRSIM 


W. ALBRIGHT 


President M. G. Kyle of Xenia Theological Seminary and Professor 
W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins University are planning to resume ex- 
cavations at Tell Beit Mirsim about the middle of June, 1930, and to 
continue their work for about two months. The first two campaigns, in 
1926 and 1928 (see ButteTins Nos. 23, 31), were both conducted under 
the joint auspices of Xenia Seminary and the American School in Jerusa- 
lem, and this happy codperation is to be continued in future, under the 
direction of Drs. Kyle and Albright. As at present planned, the staff will 
also include Professor Sellers of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, Professor Kelso of Xenia, Dr. Glueck of Hebrew Union College, 


Nuzi, G. 50. Fallen wall (formerly thought to be a good one) cleaned to show individual mud bricks. 
This wall fell from the left and not from the right as it appears. Taken from the NE door to G. 29, 
it shows the processional (?) walk leading to the temple sanctrary. 


Dr. Schmidt of Copenhagen, and Dr. Saarisalo of Helsinki, in addition 
to several American students and a number of trained surveyors and 
draughtsmen from the Near East. 

In the first campaign special attention was paid to the city walls and 
gates, while an extensive area of the top stratum was laid bare, and sound- 
ings were made to determine the number of strata and the amount of 
debris on the site. The main features of the history of the site were 
worked out, and the proposed identification with Biblical Kiriath-sepher 
was rendered very probable. In the second campaign extensive additional 
areas of the top stratum were cleared, and the four upper strata were 
examined in detail in the section near the East Gate. The most important 
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discoveries, those of the stele of the serpent goddess, found in the fourth 
stratum from the top (ce. 1600 B.C.), and the seal impression of Eliakim, 
servant of Joiachin (Yokin), belonging to the year 597 B.C., give us 
reason to expect equally important ones in the course of the third cam- 
paign. Our intention is to study the lowest two strata on the site, con- 
tinuing the work near the East Gate to the virgin rock, and to remove 
the upper four strata in the section adjoining this to the southwest, so as 
to lay bare the rest of the palace in which the stele of the serpent goddess 
was found. We also intend to extend our study of the top stratum, con- 
temporary with the entire period of the Divided Monarchy of Judah, over 
other areas, so as to have as complete a picture of this interesting pre-exilic 
town as possible. We hope to publish the first volume dealing with the 
discoveries at this site within the next two years, as an ANNUAL of the 
American Schools. 

We hope to continue this important excavation during future seasons, 
so as to establish the main facts of its history beyond the slightest doubt, 
and to fill in the details of the culture of each period, from the end of the 
third millennium to the beginning of the sixth century B.C. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH AT 
JERUSALEM 


CuHaries L. JRr., TH.M. 


About a quarter of a mile north of Herod’s Gate in the wall of 
Jerusalem lies a building very distinctive in its possession of screens on 
the windows. It bears on its gate the title, “American School of Oriental 
Research.” Comparatively few people know about the school, even in 
Jerusalem; occasionally it is referred to as “that place over behind the 
Dominicans that sometimes has four or five students.” For thirty years 
it has carried on, now and then with one or two men instead of four or 
five; in the fall of 1919 it had nearly twenty, and with the assistance of 
the Rockefeller Foundation is soon to build accommodations for more. 
Why is it that these rooms deserve to be filled, and why should theological 
students, ministers, and others interested in the past of Palestine consider 
seriously becoming members of (a stay of from several months to a year 
at) this school ? 

In the first place it is a school of archeology. We can all remember 
a time when this was one of the less popular sciences; now, very likely 
because of the spectacular work of Mr. Carter and others at the Necropolis 
of ancient Thebes and the happy chance that Tutankhamen’s tomb has 
been preserved to our day, archeology commands a fair share of public 

. interest. Even when excavators are rewarded with much less sensational 
finds than those now in the Egyptian museum at Cairo, their supporters 
and the public generally are recognizing the value of their investigations 
into the culture of the past. The expeditions of the University of Chicago, 
for example, both at Thebes in Egypt and Megiddo in Palestine, though 
started only a few years ago tentatively and precariously, are now on 
firmly established bases. But in spite of this increased interest in the 
subject, archeologists are still as rare as hen’s teeth. America may be 
able to furnish the money, but as yet she has not trained the men, and 
so it happens that the personnel of several “American” expeditions consists 
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largely of Englishmen. Grateful as we are that the English are there to 
help us, we lament the fact that even they are few in number. [Excellence 
in any science depends not alone on the great leaders, but on the quantity 
and quality of the support which bears up those leaders and produces new 
ones. Unless more and better archeologists soon appear, this psycho- 
logically favorable moment for the subject will pass and the public interest 
will again lie as deeply buried as some of the Bronze Age cities. Here is 
where the American School has a part to play. It can take young men 
fresh from the university or the seminary and train them in archeology. 
Although he who would make this his life work might well wish to associ- 
ate himself with one particular expedition right from the beginning, in the 
belief that ten minutes of examining new-tound potsherds is worth two 
hours of studying wood cuts, even this young man will find a certain 
advantage in studying a number of excavations in a comparative way. But 
let us think rather of the young minister who wishes during his life to be 
something more than a mere jack of all trades; he wishes to develop a 
specialty, even as he knows that much great work in many arts and 
sciences has been done by English parsons with specialties. Let him go to 
Jerusalem for a year of severe discipline in archeology, then let him 
return to a parish and maintain his study along this line. His parish will 
benefit by his scholarly interest, and he will help excavators in the field 
by his intelligent criticisms from a distance. An archeologist at his 
digging, be it remembered, is often like a parent with his first child, and 
the detached objective judgment that is so sorely needed on his work 
America is yet not prepared to give. Even ten men a year, trained by 
eight months’ study at the American School of Oriental Research, would 
soon make a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Israelite and early 
Christian history. Will the men come forward before it is too late? 
Not only in archeology does this school offer exceptional advantages : 
it ought to be a kind of graduate school for those who plan to teach Biblical 
or Semitic subjects in college or seminary. The American School at Ath- 
ens has a considerable number of students who are preparing to teach the 
art or the literature of Greece, and Rome has long been a center for those 
interested in Latin culture. Within a decade the center of interest in 
the ancient world has shifted somewhat to the east, increasingly our debt to 
the Semites is being recognized; where better to train oneself in Semitic 
studies than in Jerusalem? While pursuing classical Arabic with the 
annual professor at the school, one may very well catch the “feeling of 
the language” by learning and speaking enough of modern Arabic to make 
him at ease with his dragoman or a fellah encountered in the owrge.of a 
day’s walk. For Hebrew, the new Hebrew University is only a” short 
distance away, and that language, half a century ago not dead but dor- 
mant, so far as its use in common speech was concerned, now has actually 
become the language of the Jews of Palestine. Jerusalem is easily the 
hest place in which to study it. The annual professor of the American 
School is and will be fully competent to deal with advanced study in such 
subjects as the religion of the Hebrews, or Aramaic, or comparative Sem- 
itic philology. The school will continue to offer courses in the culture of 
Palestine, including climate, industry, arts, and the whole general back- 
ground of Semitic life. It would seem altogether natural that this in- 
stitution should be the cradle of our future Semitic professors. Nor should 
we say Semitic professors alone. If theological seminaries are seeking to 
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train men to teach the New ‘Testament, it must at once be recognized that 
there are great advantages to studying on the ground where the gospel 
story took place. For example, it may not be possible ever to decide 
whether the ancient Capernaum is to be identified with Tell Him, or 
Khan Minyeh, or Tell-Areimeh; the accounts of the movements of Jesus 
and the crowds around the Sea of Galilee and the location of the various 
places mentioned may be in hopeless confusion, but surely many mistakes 
on these subjects that frequently appear in books would never have been 
made if their authors could only once have actually been on the ground. 
Besides its work in archaeology, then, the American School should also 
be a training school for competent students who wish to prepare them- 
selves for teaching posts in Semitic and Biblical subjects. 


C. 21. Bronze dagger on the pavement seen from the west. This is a double-exposure, with the 


unbaked-clay censer of G. 35 (from S.W.), which can be seen faintly above and second scale- 


stick. The lines are strings for holding it together. 


It would be a great pity if these aims of the school were lost out of 
sight because there were at the building a majority of men with still a 
third purpose. Nevertheless the school can render a valuable service by 
providing a place also for the men who come “for the atmosphere.” Per- 
haps three quarters or more of the students in this 1929-30 season are of 
the latter class. They come and go, some of them staying for three months, 
others not even that long. But whatever the duration of their stay, its 
value is certainly increased by the fact that they spend it within the sur- 
roundings of the school, in the company of like-minded students gathered 
with the common purpose, stated at its lowest, of making the most of the 
opportunities of Palestine. If one wishes to take a trip say to Jericho, 
there will almost always be others to halve the expense and double the 
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If advice is needed as to what to see and how to see it, as is 


enjoyment. 
usually the case, there is the experience of others at the school to draw on. 


At all times the professors at the school are ready to help, to correct, to sug- 


gest, to interpret. Companions help a man to see what he would like to 
discover but cannot by himself; they often express what he dimly feels in 
such a way that his impression is more firmly fixed and more richly ex- 
perienced. A group, for instance, stands at Samaria; one member recalls 
the “head of the fat valleys of those that are overcome with wine” (Is. 
xviii 1), another speaks out his thought of Jezebel and her wide stretching 
view of her father’s ships, a third contrasts this pleasant green hillside with 
the strength of Amos’ Tekoa and 'Tekoa’s Amos. If a person has the 
opportunity to visit Palestine, there can hardly be a better way to see it 
than in the company of fellow students and more experienced instructors. 
And what a quickening of spirit even a short visit is! Year after year at 
home we hear the names Gerizim and Jezreel, Hebron, Ajalon, the Jordan, 
Nazareth, and many more; then we actually see them, and the dead or 
drowsy names become full of life. The Holy Land would be a beauty spot 
commanding the attention of the travelers of the world even if it had 
no historical associations, but for us after all it is a holy land. He who 
walks on its hills must be filled with a sense that he is walking close to 
things eternal. He stands by the Sea of Galilee, and sees beyond the scen- 
ery of Gilead into the “scenery of eternity ;” he sees how the road leads 
away from the green beauty and calm of the north southward toward the 
rough mountains and cruel city of Jerusalem, and he realizes anew how the 
whole of life, sunshine and sorrow, happiness and suffering, was interpreted 
and raised to the dignity of divine sonship by the love of Him who walked 
there nineteen hundred years ago. ‘There is a place in the American 
School, then, for those fortunate pilgrims to the Holy Land who are seek- 
ing for the “atmosphere.” The school of course cannot become a transient 
hotel, but for those who are prepared to stay perhaps at least a month and 
have had at least the equivalent of a B.A. degree, it has much to offer, and 
it in turn can profit by the contribution each such visitor makes. 

A word may be inserted here about expense. Board, room, and laun- 
dry amounts to about $75 a month. Perhaps a safe calculation for an 
assiduous “tripper” is to allow $125 a month to cover everything, in- 
cluding an occasional extended excursion such as one for a few days to 
Petra. If he be a person willing to use his feet more and horses and 
autos less, and if he takes long trips only occasionally, he can be comfort- 
able at the school with ease on about $100 a month. With $1000, that is 
to say, a student can sail from America early in September, have one of 
the most memorable half years in his life, and return some time in March 
with the feeling that never did he receive better value for his money. 

How then do we visualize this school in operation? First let it re- 
mind its various supporting institutions in America some time in the 
spring of the year of its existence and purpose, and ask them to encourage 
men to come. Let it state definitely when its terms will begin and end— 
say two each year, from October 1st to December 20th, and from January 
4th to March 31st,—what its lectures will be, who will be the annual pro- 
fessor, and, when possible, what excursions are contemplated, and what 
will be the general scheme of work. An extended spring trip for April 
might also be tentatively announced. Naturally with a staff of only two 
professors, the number of lecture hours a week must be limited. These can 
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H. 5. Vessel in form of dog (cult object?) within supposed temple area. 
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be arranged at present to fall on only four days of the week, leaving the 
others open for excursions. Members of the school who are to remain 
throughout the whole of two terms can at the outset be given a task in- 
volving either a thesis or an examination in April or both, with some sort 
of a certificate for success. It is possible that such a certificate might soon 
attain the standing of the M.A. degree. Subjects for study such as the 
following might be suggested: “Archwological work in Palestine since 
1925,” or “As a result of recent excavations, what more do we know about 
the life of the middle Bronze Age?” or “The meter of present day Pales- 
tinian poetry,” or “The Canaanite, Hebrew, Christian history of such and 
such sacred shrines.” If the trend of modern teaching is away from the 
lecture system, at least from a lecture system unsupplemented by anything 
else, surely here in Jerusalem the conditions are most favorable for tutor- 
ing and for seminar work. With small numbers, each of the entire-year 
students could bring to his tutor each week a report on his investigation, 
and for an hour be criticized, questioned, drawn out, advised, directed to 
further reading, stimulated and interested in the subject of the next paper. 
The students of only a month’s stay could be exercised in preparing papers 
for the seminar room, where also they would profit by the careful and 
concentrated work of their fellows. It is perfectly true that the short time 
visitor does not wish to limit himself too closely to books, nor to confine 
his attention too narrowly. Still, many a rapid traveler would do well to 
observe with a definite purpose in mind, and would see more, not less, 
through having to put in form what he was absorbing. For example, the 
newcomer arriving at the school for a month could be told that after three 
weeks he would be expected to read a paper at the seminar on the various 
types of walls he had seen, or on primitive methods of agriculture still 
retained today, or on varieties of worship as practiced in Jerusalem. 
Probably in most cases he would welcome being set at such a task, which, 
of course would be assigned him only after consultation with his own 
interests. In seminar work, moreover, the professors visiting at the school 
could be given a hearing each in his own special field. No less than four 
besides the two regular ones were at the school in the fall of 1929: the 
school owes them a very considerable debt for their presence on trips, their 
comments at the dining table, their helpful cooperation and sympathy 
all its work; in future perhaps without too much imposition upon them, 
they can be given a place also in the class room. Naturally in a school 
where there is coming and going, where field work is an all-important part 
of the object of most of the students, it is difficult to create an atmosphere 
of serious study. However, definite term periods, examinations, tutorial 
work, seminars to demand the effort especially of those who are not being 
tutored and not taking the examination, are possible ways of building up 
this coveted spirit. 

In this statement of possibilities for the future of the school, a word 
must be included about the contribution it can make toward bringing 
people of different religions and churches into cordial and codperative re- 
lations with each other. Just as the mission field brings pressure to beat 
cn the cause of church unity at home, so a school like that at Jerusalem is 
a seed plot of religious good will. In a city where each tiny sect maintains 
its form of worship and where rivalries and jealousies show Christianity 
at its worst, throughout its history the American School has included 
harmoniously within its membership Jews and Christians, Protestants and 
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toman Catholics, conservatives and liberals. ‘Through the Palestine Ori- 
ental Society, which owes its existence and support in large measure to 
the school, relations with Palestinian scholars have also been most friendly. 
This year Presybterians, Methodists, a Baptist, Congregationalists, a Luth- 
eran, Episcopalians, Palestinians, and Jews have been sitting together 
around the lecture table. The very best of good will has prevailed, and 
some twenty persons will return to their various homes determined that 
the brotherhood and co6dperation which exist there shall extend into all 
inter-denominational and inter-religious relationships as well. 

And further, this school is of value as a meeting place of schol- 
ars. As already mentioned, six professors were living in the building 
this past fall. If one of the greatest handicaps of academic life is the 
specialist’s isolation and his inability to talk with men of kindred interests, 
here at least he can find his peers; here technical problems can be frankly 
and intelligently and amicably discussed, and better work ought to be the 


>, 29. Glazed lion—completely uncovered, showing inset glass wall—decoration in front. 
Front, from NE. 


result. In some branches of Biblical study, at least, writers are such 
individualists that mind does not meet mind as often as it should, and 
the subjects as a whole suffer. But here in Jerusalem that can be over- 
come, the process of “cross fertilization” can go on freely, and by the 
companionship of others, scholars can be stimulated to new and sounder 
and better work. It so happened that in 1929 the men who teach the 
Old Testament in three theological schools of one mer were at 
the school at the same time, though they had never met as a group in 
America. Each testified that it had been good for him to be with the 
others, and future relations between the Old Testament departments of 
these seminaries promise to be close and mutually helpful. 
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A few theological schools at present have graduate fellowships per- 
mitting a picked student to study one or two years abroad after his gradu- 
ation. The fashion has sent many to England or Scotland or Germany, 
not without good reason, but it is doubtful whether the advantages the 
American School at Jerusalem has to offer have been duly considered. 
When qualified students have the opportunity abroad, let them not forget 
Jerusalem, or think it too far away, or forget that there is a thoroughly 
good school there. In those seminaries where there are no annual fellow- 
ships and in colleges where there are active Biblical departments, various 
ways and means usually exist of helping sincerely interested students to 
pursue further study. There is abundant reward from the $1000 invested 
in study in the Holy Land. Possibly also Church councils or vestries who 
wish to reward a minister of scholarly interests for a number of years of 
helpful service cannot do better than to send him to this source of further 
light and inspiration. 

Since 1900 the school, despite its precarious financial condition and 
small numbers, has had a fine record of achievement and a reputation for 
high scholarly standards. Now that it is financially more secure, it is 
to be hoped that its scholarship will remain equally high, that it will attract 
both more and more fully equipped students, and that it will make good its 
right to become a center of Biblical and archaeological studies of untold 
benefit to us all. 


MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES AND THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Trustees held a meeting at the Columbia Club, New York City, 
on the morning of March 18, followed by a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the afternoon. The two groups lunched together at noon. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


Present: Messrs. Barton, Jackson, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Newell, 
Patten. 

It was reported that Messrs. Charles B. Fritz and John Frederick 
Lewis were unable to accept their recent election to the Board of Trustees. 

Felix M. Warburg, Esq., of New York, was elected for the vacant 
term ending December, 1932, Mr. Warburg having expressed his readiness 
to accept election. 

The President reported that Dr. Frederick H. Nies had ——- the 
School at Jerusalem with portraits of the late Dr. and Mrs. James B. Nies 
and had forwarded these portraits to Jerusalem at his own expense. Dr. 
Montgomery further offered the following resolution, which was wnani- 
mously adopted, and the Secretary was directed to forward a copy of it 
to Dr. Frederick H. Nies: 

“The Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research acknowl- 
edge most warmly to Dr. Frederick H. Nies his generous gift of the fine 
portraits of the Rev Dr. and Mrs. James B. Nies- presented to the School 
in Jerusalem, which he has also most courteously forwarded to their des- 
tination. The Trustees are proud to receive and preserve in the Schools 
these memorials of their honored benefactors.” 
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A special committee consisting of Messrs. Barton and Patten presented 
some proposed revisions of the By-Laws, in part clarifying the present 
wording, and also amplifying the regulations of the Executive Committee 
and establishing a Finance Committee. After discussion several changes 
were unanimously made. 

On the new Finance Committee, which “shall have supervision of the 
finances and investment, sale, and reinvestment of funds belonging to the 
Corporation,” the President appointed the Treasurer, Dr. Barton (chair- 
man), Messrs. Patten and Warburg. 

The President announced that he had appointed the following on the 
Committee for Raising the Endowment Fund: the President and the See- 
retary, Messrs. Adler, Morgenstern, Moulton, Patten, Ropes. 

Certain amendments to the Budget adopted in December were offered 
by the Treasurer and after discussion adopted. For building at the 
Jerusalem School the original appropriation of $10,000 was increased to 
$14,600, to cover increased estimates of cost, garage, ete., and an appropria- 
tion of $700 was made for furnishing the new wing. 

Dr. Barton then presented an outline of a plan of agreement drawn 
up by Professor Breasted for the erection of a joint building in Baghdad 
for the use of the Baghdad School and the representatives of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago in Iraq. In brief, the Oriental 
Institute offered to erect a building to cost about $50,000 on condition that 
the American Schools of Oriental Research furnish the ground and main- 
tain in their School an up-to-date, scientific library, for the use of the two 
institutions. It was voted to approve the proposition in principle and to 
leave it to the Officers to work out the details in conference with the 
Ofticers of the Oriental Institute. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Present: Messrs. Albright, Bacon, Barton, Dougherty, Evans, Jack- 
son, Montgomery, Munro, Pfeiffer. 

As Director of the Baghdad School Dr. Barton proposed that Mr. 
Samuel M. Kramer, who has just received the grant of a Fellowship from 
the Council of Learned Societies for study in Iraq during 1930-31, be 
appointed honorary Fellow in the Baghdad School. Jt was so voted. 

After discussion it was voted that the Secretary be directed to express 
to the Council of Learned Societies our appreciation of the liberal policy of 
the Council in granting aid to well-qualified students and research workers 
for the prosecution of their work. 

Dr. Barton also reported that the University of Pennsylvania had 
granted Professor Speiser leave of absence for the year 1930-31 with full 
salary and that Dr. Speiser had accordingly accepted the appointment as 
Field Director of the Baghdad School; also that the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum had, through Dr. Jayne, guaranteed to contribute not 
less than $7,500 toward the expenses of a joint expedition of the Baghdad 
School and the University of Pennsylvania Museum, and that application 
had been made for the right of excavating the mound, Tell Billi, seven 
miles east of Khorsabad. 

Of the budget item of $2,500 for Palestinian excavation $1,500 was 
appropriated to the joint expedition of the Jerusalem School and Xenia 
Theological Seminary, $1,000 to the joint enterprise with Yale University 
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at a.site to be selected at Jerash. It was understood that Professor Fisher 
would be attached to the latter expedition for the summer and to Professor 
Speiser’s excavation in Iraq next winter. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND 


It will be remembered that part of the grant of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to the Schools (see BuLLETIN No. 36) was the offer of $250,000 
for endowment, conditional on our raising an equal sum for the same pur- 
pose in seven years. The multiplicity of new business that has come upon 
us in the past months has prevented us so far from starting the “campaign” 
that will be necessary to secure this ultimate Endowment Fund of half a 
million dollars. As the Minutes of the ‘Trustees report, a Committee for 
this undertaking has been appointed, and we hope to begin to make our 
appeal to our friends and prospective friends in the early autumn. 

Meanwhile as a most welcome nest-egg for the Fund two subscrip- 
tions have come to hand for this purpose, quite wnsought, and with the 
first year’s payment made, from Dr. THomaAs A, ASHTON, Wynnewood, Pa., 
$3,500; Henry J. Patren, EsqQ., Chicago, $3,500; and the following Life- 
Subscription to be included in the Endowment Fund, has been received, 
from Pror. Knint’ Grant, Haverford College, $1,000. 


NOTES 


Professor Bacon reports that he has heard from Mr. Horsfield who is 
Director of the Yale-Jerusalem School Expedition at Jerash, that permit 
for the work is being held up so that the whole man-power of Trans-Jor- 
dania may be applied to fighting the extraordinary plague of locusts that 
is attacking Palestine and Egypt. 

R. S. Haupert, M.A., Assistant Professor in the Moravian College, 
Bethlehem, and graduate student at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
won the Thayer Fellowship at the School in Jerusalem for next year. 

Mr. 8. N. Kramer, who will shortly attain the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been granted one of the new Fellowships 
‘offered by the American Council of Learned Societies, with the proposed 
object of “philological and archeological study of the results of excava- 
tions on a site near ancient Nineveh.” Mr. Kramer will be attached to 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum-Baghdad School Expedition at 
Tell Billi, near Khorsabad. 

This same Council also granted Prof. W. F. Albright the sum of 
$300 towards “an archeological survey of Palestine.” Dr. Albright 
sailed at the beginning of May to undertake the third campaign of exeava- 
tion at Tell Beit Mirsim. 

We publish elsewhere an appreciation of the School in Jerusalem by 
Prof. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., which came to hand indirectly and unsought. 
Mr. Taylor attended the School for part of last winter. He is at the 
{piscopal Theological School in Cambridge and is also instructor at the 
Harvard Divinity School, taking some of the work of the late lamented 
Professor Arnold. Also Professor Pfeiffer, one-time our professor at 
Baghdad, has been called to Harvard to help fill the vacancy caused by 
Dr. Arnold’s death. 
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Director McCown reports a very successful meeting of the Palestine 
Oriental Society in the Library of the School on January 23rd. Over sixty 
people were present and papers were read in English, French, and German. 

Director McCown’s admirable review of “Palestinian Archeology in 
1929” also appeared contemporaneously as a News Letter from the School 
in Jerusalem in the American Journal of Archaeology. The editor of that 
journal, Prof. G. W. Elderkin, has expressed frequently his desire for 
contributions of Orientalistic character, and we trust that his generous 
policy may be taken advantage of by our American Oriental archeologists, 
for whose materials that journal should be a proper place for publication. 

Prof. W. R. Taylor, of the School in Jerusalem, reports that among 
other discoveries he has found an ancient Samaritan inscription and a 
fourth boundary stone of the limits of Gezer, the first one having been 
found by Clermont-Ganneau. 

Professor Albright contributed to the Zeitschrift f. d. alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, for 1929, pp. 1-17, an article on “The American Excavations 
at Tell Beit Mirsim,” a résumé of his work and results. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, of the Hebrew Union College, who was in Pales- 
tine a year ago at the American School, has published in the Yearbook of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis for 1929, an admirable dis- 
cussion, of 28 pages, abundantly documented, on “Recent Archeological 
Work in Palestine.” 

Professors Lake and Blake, of Harvard University, and Professor 
Butin, of the Catholic University, have gone on an expedition to the Sinai 
Peninsula in search of more Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions. This is a con- 
tinuation of the discoveries of Drs. Lake and Blake in 1927, the epigraphic 
results of which were published by Dr. Butin, then Acting Director of the 
School in Jerusalem, in the Harvard Theological Review, January, 1928. 
A note from Professor Butin of April 4, at Beirut, reports a successful 
trip with the discovery of twelve new fragments of the ancient script and 
also a lot of Kgyptian inscriptions. 

Two of the most notable papers delivered at the annual meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society at the end of April were given by 
Professor Speiser, “The Earliest Civilizations of the Near East,” and 
Professor Albright, “A Millennium of Biblical History in Light of Recent 
E;xeavations.” 

It is a pleasure to quote from a generous letter of Mr. Felix M. 
Warburg in accepting election as a Trustee of the Schools. He says: “Of 
course I am interested in the development of these Schools, and while my 
time is already very crowded, I feel sufficiently under obligation to your 
School, after having spent some time under its hospitable roof; also I am 
so strongly in favor of bringing about a better understanding between 
a — groups of people in Palestine, that I will gladly join your 

oard.” 


The April number of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund is devoted to a prospectus for increasing the financial resour- 
ces of the Fund, the mother of archeological agencies in Palestine, and 
of the British School of Archeology, which two institutions are now co- 
operating most intimately. We wish all success to these institutions, 
which always have relied on American help. 
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The University of Pennsylvania Press will release in the near future 
a book by Dr. E. A. Speiser, entitled: “Mesopotamian Origins: The Basic 
Population of the Near East.” The work deals primarily with the inter- 
relations of such peoples as the Elamites, the Lullu, the Gutians, the 
Kassites, and the Hurrians, and with the position of that whole group 
as compared with the Sumerians and the Semites. The results have a 
hearing on the problem of the oldest populations of Palestine, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. The study is based on both philological and archeological 
sources. ‘The researches upon which the book rests have been carried on 
for a period of several years under the auspices of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. 


Professor Lyon, of Harvard, publishes in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
for May 1, a seven-page article, abundantly illustrated, an account of the 
third campaign of the Harvard Museums, and the Baghdad School at 
Nuzi. A fourth campaign will be prosecuted next year with continued 
co-operation of the School in Baghdad, as indicated on another page. 
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